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Parliamentary, or Cromwell faction, were dis-
tinguished by having their hair closely cut.
The adherents of Charles, who styled them-
selves Cavaliers, wore their hair in long
ringlets.

ROUND TABLE, in the legends of King
Arthur, the circular table about which the
knights of his court took their seats, and, in
consequence, the fraternity of knights itself.
Each seat at Arthur's table bore the name
of the knight to whom it was assigned. One
called the Siege Perilous, was reserved for
him who should prove worthy of the quest of
the Holy Grail. The round table has been
immortalized in song and story, the most fa-
mous piece of literature founded upon the
legend being Tennyson's Idylls of the King.

ROUND TOWERS, a class of circular
stone towers erected in the Middle Ages.
Examples are found in Ireland, Scotland and
Central Europe. They are from twenty to
thirty feet in diameter, and from sixty to 130
feet high. The doors, from six to twenty feet
from the ground, are reached by means of
ladders; ladders also serve as stairs from floor
to floor. The top story has four windows;
each of the remaining stories has one window.
These towers are thought to be the work of
an early Christianized race who erected them
as places of refuge and as watch-towers.
They date from a period extending from the
eighth or ninth to the thirteenth century.

ROUSSEAU, rooso', JEAN" JACQUES
(1712-1778), the man of whom Lord Mor-
ley said, "His message gave Europe a
new gospel/' and of whom Napoleon
said, "Without him the French Revo-
lution would never
have occurred."
Rousseau was one
of the most bril-
liant and influential
French writers of
of the eighteenth
century. But little
is known of his
early life, except
that in his boyhood
lie was apprenticed
to an engraver,
from whom he ran
away, ' He then fell
under the care and
influence of Ma-
dame de Warens, who sent Mm to a Catholic
school. After leaving the institution he wan-
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dered aimlessly about Europe for a time,
then returned to Madame de Warens, spend-
ing three years with her in her country home.
In 174i Rousseau went to Paris, and in
1743 obtained the position of secretary to the
French ambassador at Venice. He resigned
in 1745 and returned to Paris, where he led
a precarious life, copying music and studying
science. In 1750 an essay, in which he
adopted the negative side of the question
whether civilization has tended to purify
morals, won a prize offered by the Academy
of Dijon. This for the flrst time, brought
Rousseau into general notice, and was the
turning point in his career. He then be-
gan to study the philosophy of government
and the social conditions of the country.
During the next fifteen years he produced
works which revolutionized the thought of
the continent. The most noted of these are
Discourses on Inequality; Julie, or the New
Heloise; The Social Contract; and Emile,
a treatise on education. An account of his
life is given in his Confessions, a work of
twelve volumes. Emile is the work by which
Rousseau is most widely known at the
present time. Many of the principles
adopted by Pestalozzi and Froebel were taken
from this work, and it may be said to have
laid the foundation of modern education.
"Rousseau was aman of marked contrasts;"
a character, says one observer, "in whom
probably beyond all others, is to be found
the greatest mixture of strength and weak-
ness, of truth and falsity, of that which is
attractive and that which is detestable." An
opponent of the thought and tendencies of
his time, he wrote with such force as to
attract the attention and change the convic-
tions not only of France, but of Europe.
ROWING-, ro'ing, the art of propelling a
boat over the water with oars. The oar
was probably used before the sail. At all
events, boats propelled by oars, with rud-
ders for steering, were in use more than
3,000 years before Christ, and the ancient
Greeks and Romans traveled in great galleys
with rows of oars, one above another manned
by slaves.
Rowing as a sport was not recognized until
early in the eighteenth century. The first boat
race on record occurred in 1715, and amateur
rowing as it is known to-day began in
England, in 1800, The first boat race be-
tween Oxford and Cambridge universities
took place in 1829, and since 1856 the con-*